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Every Other Sunday. 


THE FORTUNE IN DICK’S HAND. 
BY REY. J. F. COWAN. 


PaAIOTHER, the gypsies are camping 

BY} out in the woods. All the boys are 
going to have their fortunes told; 
may n’t Fred and I go?” 

He didn’t. look much as though 
lie thought permission would be given, and Aunt 
May half suspected it had been done as much to 
satisfy Robbie Harding, who stood by, as anything 
else. When a boy knows that his companions will 
only laugh at his reasons for refusing to do a cer- 
tain thing, his only resort is to let them hear a 
positive refusal; that ends it, or ought to. 

Just as Dick expected, —‘‘I don’t believe in 
such things, and if it’s only for a frolic, still you 
are encouraging deceit in others. Try to amuse 
yourself some other way.” 

And yet Dick’s face wasn’t a happy one after 
he had got his answer. He was going to mope 
the rest of the afternoon, for Robbie would go 
right off to the gypsy camp; and Dick moping 
about the house was not the most delightful 
company, as Aunt May knew. 

But before the blues had taken on a very deep 
tinge there came a knock at the door, and a muffled 
voice announced: “The Wizard of Lady-wit would 
see the boy with a forlorn countenance.” 

“ What does she want with me?’ exclaimed 
Dick, springing to his feet with a bounce. 

“‘ She would impart to you a knowledge of futu- 
rity,” said the same solemn voice; ‘repair to the 
grape-arbor and know your fate.” 

All this was delightfully mysterious to a boy of 
Dick’s mind. When he got to the arbor he was 
not a little surprised to find both Fred and Rob 
there, and a strange woman, muffled and veiled, 
and wearing great gogeles over her eyes. 

She motioned Dick to. be seated, and without 
a word reached for his hand. 

Dick felt more impressed than if she had 
spoken; and he winked at Fred, who showed some 
disposition to gigele, to keep still. 

‘¢T see eight signs on this hand,” mumbled the 
woman, “by which I can read your fortune.” 
Dick looked close, but could see nothing about 
his hand that had not been there every day, — 
there may not have been quite as many cuts and 
scratches as usual, and there may have been a 
day or two’s more dirt under the finger-nails. 

“ By the first sign,” she went on, “I read that 
the hand is not afraid of being used, nor is its 
owner very particular about whom he comes in 
contact with. He will have trouble on this score; 
but the wizard can give him a charm that will 
avert danger in this direction. The*charm is to 
find a solid that will foam and bubble in a liquid, 
plunge his hands in it thrice, and rub them 
thrice seven times, rubbing them on his face every 
other time, and then look for his own image. If 
his image is clear, the sign is good.’? 

“ Tl] try to remember that,” said Dick ; 
if I should forget — ”’ 

“Then will I write it down. By the second 
and third signs I read that you will be a great 
builder of houses or machines. You will wield 
tools. But your fortune lies in books as well as 
handicraft. The fourth sign says that you will 
study Nature, and that will lead you to study 
books; but a fifth sign says that you are ready to 
take up with new things quickly and without look- 
ing very closely at them. This may cause you 
harm, unless you have a charm against it. I will 


give you one; here are four things, — honey and 
a seal for your lips, and lead and an arrow for 
your feet and hands.”’ 


“but 


“But what shall I do with them?’’ broke out 
Dick. 

“ Ask not until the time comes, and then think,” 
was the answer. ‘The sixth sign is altogether 
bad. You are thoughtless even to cruelty, but 
you get it back, you get it back, the sign says; 
and take heed that it is not a life for a life. The 
seventh sign is for something that bodes no good. 
You are sensitive and easily hurt. If you would 
get through the world, you must harden yourself. 
The last and eighth sign is another bad one. You 
could n’t have it unless you broke Jaw, and no 
one comes to good who does not keep law.” 

‘“‘ But I never was arrested in my life,” protested 
Dick so earnestly that it must have touched the 
wizard, for under the veil her face quivered, and 
something that might have been a smile, if her 
face had been uncovered, passed over it. 

“TI only read the signs and tell what will be,’’ 
she said gravely. “Beware-and be wise!” and 
she glided out of the arbor, leaving Dick feeling 
very solemn. 

“Why didn’t you have yours told?’”’ he de- 
manded of the other boys, who had been grinning 
and giggling all through the performance, in spite 
of his early warning. 

At this both the boys broke out laughing, which 
made Dick very angry. He was just going to 
scold, when that muffled voice sounded again in 
the doorway: ‘‘The charm, my son! Now is the 
time for the seal and the lead.”’ ; 

Dick stared; but there was no one to be seen, 
and he rushed off into the house, excited and 
nervous, and exclaimed to his mother: ‘‘J don’t 
believe half she said! How could she tell? I’ve 
looked and there are no such signs on my hands; 
can you see them, Mother? ”’ 

“Why, Dick, what are you talking about? 
The only thing that I can see is that they are 
dirty ; and that is the sign of a slovenly boy. Then 
I believe there is a cut on this finger, and you 
have struck that nail with the hammer, I should 
judge, and turned it blue, and there is a sliver run 
under the skin, aud a scratch that looks as if you 
had been handling Tabby too roughly and she 
had retaliated. Oh, yes, there is the place you 
burned yesterday after I had told you to stop play- 
ing with the teakettle, and you’ve blistered the 
palm with your knife or something, and — I really 
can’t see anything else but a wart. What did she 
tell you?” 

Then Dick told her all about it; 
prise .his mother only laughed. “I told you I 
did n’t believe in fortune-telling,” she said, “and 
you shan’t be deceived; but I don’t wonder your 
Aunt May told you just what she did, from the 
signs which I have just named.” 

‘“‘ Aunt May! was she the wiz— She was just 
making fun of me, then.” And Dick ran to the 
glass, and from it to the wash-basin. 

“Trying the first charm, I see,” laughed a 
merry voice at him from behind the pantry 
door. 

“Yes, and I know what the others mean too, 
now; and I’ll keep the seal and honey for my 
lips, but you won’t catch me needing them.” 

‘« Then the charm has worked already. I hope 
you won’t need the lead either; but the arrow you 
can use to hasten good actions as often as you 
please. Mind the two bad signs, and I think 
you have got more out of the afternoon than if 
you had gone to the gypsy camp.”’ 

And Dick was inclined to think so too. 


but to his sur- 


” 


I po not call one greater and one smaller; that 
which fills its period and place is equal to any. — 
Warr WuiTman. 


AN EARLY FLOWER MISSION. 


BY AMY C. RICE. 


T was on a Wednesday afternoon a 
great many years ago— long before 
. flower missions had ever been heard 
of — that Betty Barlow started for a 
drive to “the mill’’ with her father. 
Betty loved to go to the mill. The clamor and 
clatter of the looms and spinning-jennies had a 
fascination for her. Though she did not much 
like the warm, oily smell that was everywhere, 
the men and women who had charge of the ma- 
chines seemed pleasant, and had such kindly smiles 
for her that while they seldom spoke, Betty felt 
she was welcome and enjoyed herself’ very much. 
The great treat of the day, however, — that which 
she liked the best of all,— was when her father 
would open a door and show her where the great, 
dripping wheel that kept all the machinery in 
motion was always turning around and around, 
with a slow, smooth, solemn circling. 
But it happened that Betty saw none of these 
things on that Wednesday afternoon. 


«JT shall leave you to visit a sick little girl, 


while I drive on to the mill. She is having a 
very hard life; try to make it pleasanter for her 
if you can,” said her father. 

Now, Betty was timid; besides she had a 
shrinking from sickness ; and then her afternoon 
at the mill would be. lost. She was sorry, though 


_like a well-trained child of that day, she said 


nothing about it. 

The horse stopped before one of the tenement 
houses where the operatives lived. It was a great, 
bare-looking, brick block, standing in what seemed 
a desert of sand; and it had not a single tree or 
even a bit of green grass in front to make it look 
homelike and pleasant. Betty had seen the place 
often enough, in passing, without thinking any- 
thing about it; now it occurred to her that she 
would not like to live there. 

The door at which her father knocked opened 
into a kitchen. An old woman was ironing, and 
the air was made scorching hot by the great wood 
fire that she had burning in the stove. 

‘‘T have brought my Betty to have a chat with 
your grand-daughter,” said Mr. Barlow. 

“ Well, now! Lorindy ’II] like that proper well, 
a’most better than she will them posies,” pointing 
toward a neat bunch of flowers that was pinned at 
Betty’s belt, ‘‘ and that’s sayin’ a good deal; she’s 
’most crazy about posies. Step right this way.” 

The room into which she took Betty was small 
and very bare. It was also hot and full of flies, 
but it was clean, The sun shone in brightly 
through a window that seemed half as big as the 
room itself, and fell upon the bed, where a pale, 
thin, little creature, looking more like a ghost 
than a girl, lay propped up by a chair that was 
placed behind her. 

The children were shy with each other at first, 
but they soon got acquainted. Then Lorindy 
told Betty that it was hip disease that made her 
sick. She had lain in bed for a very long while, 
she said she could not tell just how long, “but 
may be by-and-by, when I grow to be a great girl, 
I may get ’round to walk again, if I’m good and 
mind everything I’m told.” 

“Does your mother work at the mill?” asked 
Betty. 

“No,” answered Lorindy, ‘Ma is dead. She 
died when I was a teenty baby. Pa works in the 


mill, but he drinks consid’able, so Grandma has — 


to take in washing, and that’s hard work for her; 
and it makes the house dretful hot,” she added, 
with a weary sigh. 
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Betty gave her the flowers from her belt. The 
sick child touched them daintily with her white, 
thin fingers. “They are proper pritty, the pritti- 
est ones I ever see. How good they smell! Do 
they grow ’round here?” — 

‘« Yes,” answered Betty, “they grow in our 
garden.” 

“Oh, tame posies! Well,” said Lorindy, after 
alittle pause, “it ’s just as well, may be ; I could n’t 
go out and pick ’emif they grew ’round wild. It 
must be dretful nice to have a posy garden of your 
own, Grandma says she ’ll try and get me a tame 
posy bush that’ll grow in a dish in the winder, 
and then I shall take such comfort a-looking at 


“it that I don’t believe I shall care if I do have to 


lie here all the while.” 

Something in the child’s face moved Betty and 
made her heart grow tender. “I’ve got a little 
garden that is my very own,” she said, “and I 
dig it and keep all the weeds out myself. I’ve 
planted eight kinds ot flower seeds, and there ’s 
a good many plants in it besides. And I’M tell 
you,” —it was a wrench, Betty had but one, and 
it was her treasure, —“I’ve got, the dearest 
little rose-tree in a pot, a monthly rose; and it’s 
almost always in bloom. It’s got two roses and 
a lot of buds on it now. I’ll give you that to put 
in your window. I[’ll bring it here next Saturday 
if Pa will let me. AndI’ll come to see you just 
as often as I can all summer and bring you flowers 
from my garden.” 

To these kindly offers Lorindy did not answer 
a word for some moments. ‘She just began to 


? 


ery, and cried as hard as she could,” as Betty told 


her mother afterward; but finally she said, 
* Youre dretful good to me, Betty. I do wisht 
you’d climb up on the bed and let me kiss you. 
You don’t know nothin’ how I feel about it, and 
you never can unless you was to be laid out here 
as good for nothin’ as I be.” 


Betty kept her promise. She carried the rose- 


bush in its pretty pot and gave it to Lorindy on 


the next Saturday afternoon; and she dug in her 
garden and trained her plants mornings and even- 
ings through all the summer with an interest she 
had never felt before; for now she worked for 
that greatest of all pleasures, the power of giving 
pleasure to another. Hardly once did she fail to 
visit Lorindy on the Wednesday and Saturday 


afternoons which were her weekly half-holidays, 


and in the real holidays she went oftener, — 
always carrying a generous handful of flowers 
from her “ very own garden.” 

As the summer waned poor Lorindy grew paler 
and thinner and weaker; but she never failed to 
brighten up for Betty and her flowers. It was in 
September when Betty carried them for the last 
time, and these she laid all wet with her tears 
upon Lorindy’s coffin. 

As she was passing out through the kitchen the 
old grandmother, who herself was crying, stopped 
her to say, “I hope the Lord will bless and reward 
you, child, for I do believe you’ve give Lorindy 
more comfort with your posies than ever I knew 
how to; and I’d have worked my fingers to the 
bone for her, too.” 


A THREE-STOREYED NEST. 


One of the American Warblers — the summer 
yellow bird — is as much pestered by the cow-bird 
as the hedge sparrow or wastail is by the cuckoo. 
The cuckoo, as many of you know, lays its eggs 
in other birds’ nests, leaving the burden of rear- 
ing its young to the rightful owners of the nest. 
Now though the cow-bird plays the same trick on 


the yellow bird in the United States, this warbler 
positively refuses to have anything to do with the 
strange eggs. As they are too big for it to throw 
out, what do you think it does? Why it actually 
builds another nest over the old one, thus impris- 
oning the cow-bird’s eves and its own too,— for it 
will sacrifice these rather than hatch* them all. 
In one instance, it is recorded that the industrious 
yellow bird twice covered up ‘intruding eggs in 
this way, so that its nest finally consisted of three 
storeys. It then measured seven inches long, 
and each layer over the imprisoned eggs was two- 
thirds of an inch thick. — Little Folks. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


IX. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 


Lire is made pleasant by contrasts. If every 
day were sunshiny and spring lasted all the year 
round, if the fruit were always ripe and the 
flowers bloomed continually, we should not enjoy 
them half so well as we do know, with the rain 
and sleet and biting frost to show us how the 
world looks under another aspect. 

From the hieh peaks of Switzerland we descend 
into a very flat country, which you will enjoy all 
the more becanse of the contrast. Here hundreds 
of windmills flap their white sails, sawing timber, 
grinding corn, cutting tobacco, and making paper ; 
but chiefly are they busy pumping water from the 
low-lands into the canals, which carry it to the 
ocean. For it is a curious fact about this country 
that most of it is lower than the level of the sea, 
and the ground must be continually drained. 
Canals intersect it in all directions, havine mas- 
sive flood-eates at their extremities to prevent the 
sea from encroaching when it is higher than the 
water in the canal, It is said that a little boy 
once saved a whole city from inundation by notic- 
ing a break in a flood-gate, where the waves were 
just beginning to press through. He thrust his 
arm into the hole and held it there, until his cries 
brought older people to repair the break. Had 
he not acted promptly, the little break would soon 
have become a large one, and the sea have poured 
in so fast that it could not have been forced back, 

Along the shore extend embankments called 
dykes. They are made of earth, sand, and mud 
packed together until impervious to water, then 
covered with willow-twigs interwoven and plast- 
ered with clay. The top is sodded with turf, and 
sometimes trees are planted that their roots may 
strengthen the earthworks. Stakes and piles 
are driven to break the violence of the waves, 
The people have a popular saying, ‘‘ God made 
the sea, we made the shore.” 

The strongest dykes are of stone. One of 
granite extends five miles along the coast, sloping 
down two hundred feet into the sea, with bul- 
warks projecting at intervals. Over this the 
highest tide never washes, while the lowest still 
covers the foundations. The top is a fine hard 
road, twelve feet wide. As I walked along it, 
with the fresh sea-breeze blowing in my face and 
the waves lashing the granite wall below, a little 
boy of the country, who was my guide, pointed 
far across the water, saying, “ Yonder lies your 
home.” He meant America many miles away ; 
but all we could see were a few sails dipping 
below the horizon. 

You may wonder how the children of this 
country amuse themselves. They have toy boats 
to sail on the canals, little windmills of their own 
manufacture, plenty of sand to play in, and a fine 
chance to make mud cakes and pies, 


At one of the famous seaside resorts there is a 
magnificent beach a mile long with a paved ter- 
race above, where people promenade while the 
band plays. One. end has spacious hotels and 
pretty cottages, with innumerable bath-houses. 
Here the children in their bright bathing suits 
splash in the water or learn to swim, and the 
youngest dig in the sand with their spades and 
wooden pails. They find many pretty shells and 
sea-mosses ; but I do not believe that these chil- 
dren of the rich have any better times than the 
fishermen’s children at the other end of the 
beach, who make quite as pretty a picture in 
their simple gowns, funny wooden shoes, and 
little white caps tied close under their chins. 
They dig in the sand too, using shells for spades. 
The older girls have their hair brushed very 
smoothly to their ears, and hanging in flaxen 
plaits behind. When a fishing-boat comes in, its 
cargo is sold by auction on the beach, and then 
there is much excitement. The boys run about 
in the crowd enjoying the fun and the bidding. 
Sometimes they vo out with their parents in small 
boats, to help unload vessels. 

Low sand-hills, called dunes, extend along the 
coast. These are thrown up by the action of the 
wind and waves, and often multitudes of rabbits 
burrow in them. 

Barees and small steamers sail the canals, which 
run through the cities as well as the country, and 
are crossed by many bridges. ‘The streets skirt- 
ing these canals are planted with trees and fur- 
nish delightful, shady walks. 

The city house of red brick and white cement 
are very high and narrow. They are apt to stand 
not quite perpendicular, because the round settles 
beneath them. In one town all are built on a 
foundation of piles; and this is what Erasmus, a 
learned man of the sixteenth century, meant when 
he said he knew a city “whose inhabitants dwelt 
on the tops of trees, like rooks.” He lived him- 
self in a neighboring town, where on the outside 


of a humble building is now the inscription, 


“This is the little house in which the great 
Erasmus was born.’’ 

Frequently beams project from the high gables 
of the houses for the purpose of hoisting goods. 
The children like to watch the packages swinging 
in the air on their way to be stored in the lofts 
above. The ground-floor usually has large win- 
dows, which are kept very clean and carefully 
polished, for the people of this country are ex- 
ceedingly neat and do much scrubbing. They 
hate dirt and spiders. 

On cellar doors, in side streets, one may often 
read the sien, “ Water and Fire to Sell.’’ This 
means boiling-water and red-hot turf for use in 
preparing tea and coffee. 

On the outside of country-houses are mottoes 
expressing the sentiment of the owners: “ Pleas- 
ure and Repose,” “ Friendship and Happiness,’’ 
“Large Enough,” “Joy and Peace,” “ Without 
Care,” ‘‘ Well Content,’’ ete. 


A SUMMER REMINISCENCE. 
BY F. M. CROSS. 
4] UCH a good time as I’ve had this 
summer! I’m sorry it is getting 
late in the season, and every- 
body is going away; I begin to 
feel lonesome.” ‘Thus lamented 
aspring chicken, as he, with sey- 
eral companions, perched com- 
fortably on the upper round of a rustic fence. 
Had you been there, you would have said it 
was just the place in which to have a good time. 
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This fence bounded one side of the grounds of a 
very pretty summer home in the little fishing-vil- 
lage of Quellen. In the centre of the grass-plot 
stood a square red house, its roof railed in a few 
feet from the top, forming a sort of outlook, much 
resorted to about sunset by the various members 
of the family and their friends: An air of cosey, 
homely comfort pervaded the place. Draperies 
swaying to and fro, as the breeze stole in at the 
open windows, disclosed glimpses of willow chairs, 
of inviting-looking rockers, of pictures resting 
on easels gracefully hung with fancy scarfs or 
suspended in favorable lights on the walls. 

A broad piazza extended around three sides of 
the house, giving a wide view on the left, across 
the small hotels, past the fish-houses, picturesque 
in their surroundings of lobster-pots, mackerel- 
nets, fishing-dories, and other signs of Quellen’s 
leading industry, over the rocky point, bare at 
low tide but covered at flood, ever on until the 
distant shores of K are reached, with Dolphin 
Light marking their extreme point. In front the 
view was that of a boundless expanse of ocean, 
broken only by the big rambling house just across 
the street, where our chick lived. On the right, 
across the road, were two or three summer homes. 
Beyond these a long reach of meadow and wood- 
land, dotted here and there with the tiny cottages 
of a little village with a long Indian name; and 
back of it all, rearing his grand old head high in 

‘air, lay Aconite, looking lovingly down on these 
little villages lying within reach of his long arms, 
as if to assure them of his ‘‘ watch and keep.”’ 

“7 don’t think we’ve had a very good time,” 
said another of the chickens, stretching his neck 
this way and that, and giving a little husky crow 
by way of emphasis. Four others, each in his 
turn, agreed to this last remark; and only a 
sudden fit of modesty in the presence of so many 
of the opposite sex prevented the three pullets of 
the company from trying to do likewise. 

“Did you ever hear anything so funny ?” said 
a lady on the piazza of the house back of them. 
‘Those chickens must be all roosters ; did you 
hear them trying to crow?”’ 

If looks could have annihilated her, she would 
have been blotted from the face of the earth by 
those which the chickens flung at her, as they 
glanced back over their wings. Then they settled 
down on the fence more comfortably, while the 
first speaker continued : — 

‘Yes, you have had a good time; only now it is 
over you remember the disagreeable things and 
forget the pleasant ones. Just lef me go over 
some of the summer’s events, and see if it was n’t 
nice on the whole. You know it was a bright, 
mild, sunny day in April when we came out of 
our shells. What a lot of room there was to 
stretch our legs in! Then those sweet little 
shoots of grass, and the grubs Mother would find 
and call us to come and eat! How fast I used to 
run when I heard her! But somehow I seldom 
got there in time for a morsel; and when she 
would scratch for more, I invariably got hit by 
her foot and knocked over; by the time I found 
my feet again that grub too would be gone. Do 
you remember bow once in a while she took us 
down the road to a nice muddy place full of 
worms, or to the rocks where we found a fish that 
the waves had washed up ?” 

“Fishless bones, usually,’ grumbled a pullet, 
in an undertone. — 

‘“¢Meanwhile,” continued the first speaker, un- 
heeding this pert remark, “the sun grew hotter 
as the days went by, and at last people began to 
come down to open their houses, Then the best 
fun came,’? 


“Fun !’’ crowed Cropple Crown. ‘It’s great 
fun to hear some one say every time you come in 
sight, ‘ Oh, how nice one of those chickens would 
taste split and broiled!’ I lived in terror for my 
life from the time those cottagers came till the 
last one was gone.”’ 

‘Well, that was one of the few drawbacks to 
perfect happiness. But then they never did it, so 
it was all right in the end. You see if they 
had n’t come we should never have known our 
good Bon. What fun it was when she was turned 
loose in this yard to follow her about, and catch 
the bugs she would scare up as she nibbled the 
grass! ‘Then she was always so careful not to step 
onus. Do you remember how she jumped one day 
when I pecked her nose by mistake? Did n’t we 
all hop and shriek and scatter, though we were 
back about her heels again the next moment ! 

‘“‘Have you forgotten the excitement that 
tennis-court back of us between those two houses 
cost us? How curious we were when they put 
down a line of paint! We were n’t sure whether 
it was something for us or not. After Topknot, 
who was always the most venturesome among us, 
pecked at it, he said it did n’t taste good, and we 
had better let it alone. Then they made more 
lines of sea sand, and stretched something white 
across three poles. We all went up in a body 
and examined it, to find it was nothing but a fish- 
net, and a very coarse one at that. They seemed 
to think it was something very choice, for they 
never left it out over night or in the rain.” 

“You might know they were city folks,’ 


said 


Speckle, scornfully, ‘‘ or they would know water ~ 


would not hurt fish-net.”’ 

‘We had some good out of that court, though. 
There was n’t such a nice place to find bugs any- 
where else. Then after so much running wore 
the erass off, it made a fine place to lie in the sun 
and dust ourselves. One day I was walking across 
the court, on my way to the waste-heap back of 
the house, when one of the young ladies, who 
was swinging in a hammock on the ‘ prazza,’ as 
the little boy called it, said to a tall gentleman, 
as he came out of the door, ‘ Why don’t you shoo 
the chickens ?’ 

“How can 1? 
replied. 

‘Now, J don’t see what we have to do with 
blacksmiths; but she laughed, so I suppose she 
knew what he meant. 

“There was only one day in all that summer 
when I did not enjoy myself. It seemed as if 
everything conspired against me. One lovely, 
sunny day, two or three weeks ago, as soon as we 
had finished breakfast at our own barnyard, I 
strolled off up the street, picking up a bit here 
and there. When I came to the Haleys’ yard, I 
naturally turned in there, as its fresh green grass 
looked more inviting than the dusty road. Just 
as I was half-way across the tennis-court I heard 
a queer, rapping sound on a window, and stop- 
ping, looked up to see what it was. While I was 
looking and puzzling my head about it, a lady ran 
out on the piazza, and waved something white at 
me. I thought she was glad to see me, for that 
is what they always did when some friend whom 
they appeared delighted to welcome came in the 
depot carriage. So, to show my appreciation, I 
flapped my wings, stretched my neck, and crowed 
in my very loudest and best style. 

““¢T never saw anything so stupid as these 
chickens are!’ she cried; then stamped at me, 
clapping her hands. When I stood looking at 
her, wondering what it all meant, she rushed at 
me, and drove me ,out of the yard regardless of 
my indignant protests. 


I‘m not a blacksmith,’ he 


“ Grumbling and disconsolate, I wandered down 
the road, and turned into the field back of Haley’s 
house, where I came suddenly on a lovely great 
brown-striped worm. It was too big to eat alone, 
so I called loudly for the rest of you. As none 
of you came, I thought I would drag it to you. 
All this time I had been running after it, for it 
wriggled off faster than any worm I ever saw. I 
came up with it, and gave it a sharp peck, when 
it doubled up all in a heap, opened its mouth with 
a hiss, and darted the queerest tongue at me. 1 
tried again and again to peck it; but it seemed to 
swell up bigger and bigger, until I was frightened 
and ran off back of the house. Then it uncoiled 
itself, and came after me. HowI ran! Just as_ 
I reached the passage between the house and the 
stable, that miserable black cat they call Nicholas 
Nickleby, or some such outlandish name, pounced 
on me, nearly knocking the breath from my body. 
Then he ran under the barn, and crouching, 
Poullibiee: at me, grinning and working his 
mouth significantly. 

“T hurried away from there and round the 
corner of the barn, then across the street, right 
under the feet of a horse that was passing. The 
people in the carriage pulled up quickly, fearing 
the horse had stepped on me, but I kept right 
on, squawking with all my might in my nervous- — 
ness. Then they gave the horse a vicious slap 
with the reins, saying, — 

“<«Of all the senseless creatures I ever saw, 
a hen is the very worst; they know less than 
nothing.’ 

“ Now, this was the ‘ most unkindest cut’ of all, 
when I had shown such wit and presence of mind 
all the morning in extricatine myself from most 
perilous positions. But there! one’s best efforts 
are never recognized or appreciated except by 
one’s self. 

“Well, I came over here, and flew up on this 


fence out of harm’s way. On the tennis-court 


four young ladies were running and jumping up 
every now and then to hit a ball. They looked 
just as we do when we run and spring into the 
air after a butterfly. 
fortable sitting there watching them, and my 

nerves were getting quite calmed, when with a 

whiz a tennis-ball, sent fiom the racquet of the | 
tall young lady on the farther side of the net, 
came flying away across the road, and struck me 
in the back, knocking me over into the bushes. 
Shaking myself together, I started for — My, 
how you scared me!” he shrieked at this moment, 
while two of the others were so startled they fell 
off the fence, as a white pullet jumped suddenly 
down into the grass. 

‘¢ My foot was asleep,’’ she complained. “ Be- 
sides, I saw a fat grasshopper, and I wanted him ;_ 
but you made such a noise up there you frightened 
him, and now I ’ve lost him.” 

“ Well,’’ said a brown and green rooster, “I, 
for one, am willing to own, since you recall all 
these things, it wasn’t as bad a summer as it 
might have been. But,” he continued, stretching 
his wing out along his foot, and shaking himself, 
‘it is nearly sunset. Let’s go home and see if 
we ve any supper waiting for us.”’ 

So they all hopped down, and started for the 
farmyard, stopping every now and then to have a 
little passage-at-beaks, —if I may be allowed the 
expression, — until the appearance of an old lady 
with a pan in her hand just crossing the farm- 
yard towards the barn put an end to all feelings 
of animosity, filling each chicken heart with the 
meritorious ambition of getting to the barn first, 
and eating or covering with his feet all the grain 
he possibly could before any one else got there, 


It was very quiet and com- - 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


Iowa Ciry. 
Drar Every OTHER SUNDAY, — As you have been 
so kind as to publish a short story which I wrote and 
sent to you previous to this, I will send this one to you 
also. I have read your paper and saved the different 
numbers for over two years, and think it very useful 
reading. 


Yours truly, M. H. D. 


A DAY OUT OF SCHOOL. 


In the eastern part of Massachusetts lived a family by 
the name of Stephens. They had the reputation of being 
good, honest people. They had two sons, — Frank, who 
was ten years old; and Freddie, a child of three years. 
Their father’s health was very poor, and their mother 
had to work very hard in order to support the family and 
keep Frank in school. Frank would have liked to go to 
school much better than he really did, had it not been for 
another boy, whom he often found himself in company 
with, and who was continually getting him into trouble. 

One day, as Frank stood at the foot of a hill behind 
the schoolhouse, he asked himself which he had better 
lo, — go to school and may be get into trouble; or turn 
back and go to the stream along the road, which never 
does turn back. He chose the latter. In the course of 
the morning a message was sent to the schoolhouse for 
him, stating that his little brother had met with a serious 
accident while climbing in a tree, and telling him to go 
fora doctor at once. As Frank was not at school, the 
man who carried the message, remembering the excited 
expression on Mrs. Stephens’s face when she gave it to 
him, did not hesitate to open the note and read the lines, 
which were written in great haste. He went for the 
doctor, whom he brought in a short time. They reached 
their destination ‘‘just in time,” as the doctor said, to be 
able to save the life of little Freddie. It may be men- 
tioned that had not this man used his presence of mind 
in so useful a way, this story might have ended differ- 
ently. Frank never forgot the day, and never failed to 


be at school during school-hours again. 
M. H. D. 


MADISON, WIS. 
Epiror or Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR Str, — We belong to the Unitarian Sunday- 
school. We take the Every Orner Sunpay, and 
enjoy it very much, especially the column called the 
Letter-Box. We send an enigma which we made. 
Hopiirg you will find room for it in the Letter-Box of the 
paper, we remain 

Your constant readers, 
“Two Pupits.”’ 


ENIGMA XLIX. 


I am composed of forty-two letters. 

My 10, 39, 21, is frozen water. 

My 20, 9, 41, is an industrious insect. 

My 15, 24, 37, 42, 26, is a domestic animal. 

My 14, 23, 38, 27, is not thick. 

My 12, 7, 20, 20, 10, 28, is a quick little animal. 

My 29, 3, 31, 34, 25, 36, is what everybody ought 
to be. 

My 8, 4, 19, 6, is what often shines at night. 

My 5, 17, 1, 2,is what a tug does to a ship to take 
it out of harbor. 

My 11, 22, 33, 35, 18, 89, 40, is what cats do when 
teased. 

My 32, 4, 30, 36, is a small animal from which 
milk is obtained. 

My 13 and 16 are two vowels. - 

My whole is a quotation. 

M. L. and E. S. 


DovER, N. H. 
Mr. Eprror, —I take your good paper, and enjoy the 
Letter-Box very much. We have two pets, — a cat and 
a canary-bird. I have made out two enigmas, which I 
will send to you, and hope they will be acceptable. 
Good-by, CHARLIE VARNEY. 


ENIGMA L. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 
My 1, 9, 3, 11, is something that grows on trees, 
My 4, 5, 7, is a verb, 
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My 6, 2, 1, is something that is used on washing- 
day. 

My 8, 2, 4, is a little dog. 

My 10, 9, 6, is an animal. 

My whole is a summer resort in the State in which 


I live. 
CHARLIE VARNEY. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


49. Where do we find an account of Jesus at 
the feast of the tabernacles ? 

50. What did this feast commemorate ? 

51. How were the people to live during the 
feast ? 

52. What time of the year was it celebrated, and 
for how many days. 

58. What time of our year would the ‘seventh 
month” be ? 

54. On the last and great day of the feast, what 
did Jesus say to the people ? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 18. 


Enigma XLIII. Pine-cones 

Enigma XLIV. Hyacinth. 

Enigma XLV. <A new broom sweeps clean. 

Enigma XLVI. Encyclopedia. 

Enigma XLVII. The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
by Longfellow. 

Enigma XLVIII. Let not your heart be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


43. See Matt. xiv. 25-31. 
44. See Hebrews xi. 1. 
45. See James ii. 26. 

46. See Matt. xv. 28. 

47. See Matt. xv. 22. 

48. See 1 Cor. xiii. 15. 


For Boungest Weaders. 


TED’S’ LESSON. 


BY KATE §S. GATES. 


ED Ingalls and Rob Procter 
were outdoors playing  to- 
gether. They usually were for 


that matter, and Ted was al- 
ways the leader. 

Now Ted was, generally speaking, a 
very good boy; but he had one serious 
failing, —if there was anything he was 
requested not to do, that seemed to be 
the only thing he wished to do. 

The boys were having the best time 
imaginable to-day, playing circus in Rob’s 
backyard, when Mrs. Procter came to 
the door. 

‘“‘T’m going down street, Rob, but I 
shall not be gone long,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
go off anywhere, will you?” 

‘*No ma’am,” replied Rob, rather in- 
distinctly, for just then it was his turn to 
_perform, and he was standing on his head. 

Ted, who as spectator was perched on 
an old barrel which was the grand-stand, 
felt the spirit of unrest immediately. 

“Your yard’s most the hottest yard I 
know of,” he said as he dismounted to 
change places with Rob. 
somewhere else, don’t you?” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” replied Rob, in- 
differently ; ‘and any way I can’t go any- 


‘¢T wish we were 


where else till Mother gets back, you 
know.” 

‘* Oh, she would n’t care a bit if we went 
over there on the bank under the trees, — 
that is n’t off, it’s most right just here.” 

‘* Only it is n’t, quite,’ said Rob; ‘‘ and 
I don’t b’leeve I ought to go.” 


But Ted kept at it, and before long, as- 


usual, carried his point. 

Once there, another idea suggested itself 
to him, and ‘he said, — 

‘*T say, this tree’s just made a purpose 
to play circus in; don’t you think so? We 
can perform beautifully hanging on that 
limb, —just you see!” And Ted went 
through various contortions, hanging in a 
reckless fashion to a slender projecting 
branch. 

Then Rob took his turn, and did his best 
to outdo Ted. But his performance was 
destined to an inglorious end; the branch 
broke, and Rob was precipitated head first 
down the bank. ; 

‘*Q-oh,” he screamed, ‘‘I’m killed! I 
know I am, and I want—my mother — 
straight off, quick! and I— should n’t — 
never have come over here —if it had n’t 
—a been — for you, Ted Ingalls!” 

‘* Humph!” said Ted, as he scrambled 
down the bank. ‘‘I don’t b’leeve you’re 
quite killed; you could n’t talk so much if 
you were.” : 

But Ted’s heart came up in his mouth 
when he saw how dreadfully white Rob 
grew when he tried to move. 

“JT want my mother, quick!” he moaned. 

Ted went for her with a terrible fear in his 
heart. Whatif Rob should die, he thought, 
— could they hang him just because he had 
urged him to come here? “He need n't 
a gone, I did n’t make him; and my mother 
says we ought to stand strong oh our own 
feet, no matter how hard anybody teases us 
to do wrong. But if Rob don’t die, I won’t 
never, never tease airybody to do what they, 
had n’t ought to again!” vowed Ted, with 
great earnestness, if not very grammati- 
cally. 

Joe Bannon came and carried Rob home, 
and the doctor was sent for. Ted sat out 
on the back doorstep with a face as white 
even as Rob’s, and waited hours and ‘hours, 
it seemed to him. ‘‘I won’t never do so 
again,” he kept saying to himself, with 
such-a dreadful choking in his throat. 
‘©O God, please don’t let him die!” 

‘* A bad fracture,’”’ said the doctor, com- 
ing down at last. ‘*Guess you won’t per- 
form any more for a while. Die? No, not 
from this, — though I would n’t advise you 
to try it again.” 

Ted got up and ran home as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

‘¢Oh, Mother,” he said rushing into her 
arms, and crying now as if his heart would 
break. ‘Oh, Mother, he isn’t goin’ to die, 
and I’m so thankful; but I sha’n’t never try 
to make anybody do anything the least 


bit wrong again, you see if I do!” 
4 
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PLAYING SCHOOL. 

BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 
weg) TS play school!’ shouted 

<S/ red, as he rushed into the 
nursery soon after the clos- 
ing of his real school as he 
called it. ‘Ill be the 
teacher. Come, Charlie.” 

** All right,” answered Charlie, leaving 
his black pony, which he was dragging about 
the room, to find its own way to the stable 
under the table. “I’m atthe head. Come, 
Maud.” 

Fred climbed into a chair and selected 
a much worn book from the book-case; 
Charlie seated himself on the floor and 
crossed his hands demurely ; Maud got her 
favorite doll Susan Jane, and then sat 
down opposite her brother. 

** Now we’ li have a spelling-class, and I 
hope that you will have very good lessons,” 
said Fred, taking his seat and imitating 
his teacher’s manner as far as he could. 
‘¢ Give me your whole attention! Charlie, 
spell railway.” 

“That is too hard,” remonstrated Charlie. 

** Well, spell engine,” retorted Fred, his 
mind still on the cars. ‘* You can spell it, 
can’t you Maud?” 

*¢Chu, chu!” exclaimed Maud, jumping 
up and running to the window. ‘I don’t 
see cars!” 

** Sit still, Maud,” said Fred, as she came 
back. ‘** This is school. Charlie, spell 
dog.” 

*¢ T)-o-g,” answered Charlie, slowly, who 
had learned that word. 

‘© Hat, Maud.” 

** A-q — hat,” answered Maud. 

Now Fred had not been to school very 
long, and could spell but few words himself ; 
so when he gave out any word which he 
could not spell, he wisely let his little brother 


and sister spell it as they chose, and made 


no remark. So a-o-s spelled window, r-m-a 
spelled sofa, a-d-t spelled table, and so on 
until they had spelled all the furniture in 
the room. 

The children were beginning to tire of 
their play, when the door swung quietly 
open and Puss walked in. Puss was the 
mother of a large family, at that moment 
sleeping peacefully in the barn. Puss loved 
the children and they loved her, for she 
never was unwilling to be played with. 
She would let them dress her in their doll’s 
clothes and put her to sleep in their doll’s 
bed by the side of Polly or Jane, and would 
never scratch either the dolls or the chil- 
dren. Puss walked slowly around the little 
school, rubbing up against the children and 
purring. She received their caresses in- 
differently, stretched out her right paw and 
then her left paw, and finally seated herself 
opposite Fred, and looked from Charlie to 
Maud as if to know if she could not join in 
the fun. 
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*¢ Kitty wants to play too,” said Maud, 
patting her soft fur. 

“Well, she can. Spell itty,” said Fred, 
looking at the cat. 

Puss blinked very fast at him. 

*¢ Spell mouse.” 

Puss began to wash her face. 

‘Spell rat then. That is easy,” called 
Fred. 

Puss opened her mouth very wide and 
gaped, then closed her eyes. The children 
burst into a fit of laughter, and Fred had to 
call both himself and his scholars to order. 

*¢ Spell cat,” said Fred. ‘* You ought to 
spell that little word, for it is your own 
name.” 

Puss opened one eye and said, ‘+ Purr-r, 
me-ow.” 

‘* That isn’t the way,” laughed Charlie. 
*¢ Oh, let me spell it, Fred. I know how. 
C-a-t, — Kitty,” and Charlie looked very 
proud. 

“ Kitty is a dunce. Oh, I must make her 
a cap!” exclaimed Fred, struck with a new . 
idea. 

He got a newspaper, and quickly made a 
pointed cap such as he had often made 
when playing soldiers. Then he asked his 
mamma to write “dunce” on a card and 
fasten strings to the corners. While he was 
doing all this Puss sat perfectly still and 
swung her tail from side to side, entirely 
unconscious that she was in deep disgrace. 

Fred tied the card around her neck and 
placed the cap on her head, with one ear 
sticking out as if she were still to hear all 
that went on. The children laughed heart- 
ily, and then took their places again. Puss 
looked down at the card, moved her ear 
back and forth, and then closed her eyes. 

“Now, Puss,” said Fred, shaking his 
finger at her, “ you are a dunce, and must 
wear a dunce’s cap. You can’t spell any 
words at all, not even your own name. 
Fie! I am ashamed of you! Don’t you 


know it is very bad to be a dunce?” 


Still Puss did not move or open her eyes; 
but she seemed to be listening. 

The children watched her soberly a mo- 
ment; then Fred said, laughing, “ Puss 
does n’t seem to mind. Well, she is a nice 
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kitty if she is a dunce, and the cap makes 
her look real pretty.” 

Just then the book fell from his hand 
with a slam. Puss scampered out of the 
room, and Maud after her. 

“Ten minutes recess!” called Fred. 


WILL BE USEFUL SOME DAY. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


eer, dear me! I just hate the sew- 
¥ ing-hour at school! I don’t 

see why boys need to learn 

sewing,” grumbled Will. 

‘It’s just exactly as bad for 
girls!” exclaimed his sister Jessie. ‘* Put- 
ter, putter, putter over little bits of stitches ! 
What good will it ever do, Id like to know? 
I like the music-lesson twice as much.” 

‘: Well, now, my dears,” said mamma, 
‘* we never had such a thing as a sewing- 
lesson or music-lesson either when I went 
to school, for I lived in the country when 
I was of your age, and nobody ever taught 
me to sew. My mother was busy with a 
big family, and I was the youngest, so what 
I know about sewing I picked up myself. 
It came pretty hard when I hada little 
family of my own; and oh, how many times 
I used to wish I knew how to do this or 
that in the sewing that must be done! I 
think it’s a fine thing that my little daughter 
will never have that trouble, because she 
will learn it at school along with her other 
studies.” 

“It’s all well enough for girls, but boys 
don’t need to know how,” said Will. 

‘¢ Ask your father, Will, and he will tell 
you that what little he knew about sewing 
came in very acceptably when he was in the 
army, and when he spent that year out West 
too, without me to look out for him. Pick 
up all the useful knowledge you can, ss you 
go along ; it will all come in play sometime.” 


A uitrie girl, who knew nothing about 
encores, found fault with the audience at a 
recent children’s concert. 

‘*T know we didn’t make one mistake,” 
she exclaimed, *‘and yet they made us 
come out and sing it all over again.” 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS, 


Tus was the subject discussed at the February meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday-School Union. The first 
speaker was Rey. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, who announced as his 
topic, ‘‘ How to secure the co-operation of the parents.” 
He urged all Sunday-school workers to adopt ‘* the vie- 
torious tone.’’ There are no reasons for being discouraged. 
Those who object to the Sunday-school on the ground 
that it takes the place of the home in teaching religion 
to the young, are wholly mistaken. When the Sunday- 
school came in, it took the place of the old-fashioned 
eatechising of the children by the minister, but’ it never 
took the place of the home. It does what the home does 
not, and in most cases could not, do, — it gives the chil- 
dren religious instruction. Too many parents to-day are 
unfitted to teach religi n, except so far as they can im- 
part at home to the children religious sentiment and 
train them in virtuous habits. 

Mr. Reynolds urged that the Sunday-school be kept 
prominently before the parish. It would be well once or 
twice a year to have a service in the church at the regu- 
lar hour of morning service, in which the Sunday-school 
should be, as it were, on exhibition. Let the school occupy 
the front pews; let the congregation hear the children 
sing, and say their responsive readings aud prayers, 
And let the work the school has been doing be reported. 
In this way the parents of the pupils will be taught to 
take an interest in the Sunday-school. 

Another good way to secure the desired co-operation 
of parents is to have a large Sunday-school committee 
appointed every year by the parish, —representative of 
the parents in the congregation, — whose duty it shall be 
to go regularly into the school as visitors, and if need be 
as assistants to the officers and teachers. This has 
worked with excellent results in the Concord (Mass.) 
Unitarian parish. 

Then let us be sure that our children learn positive re- 
ligious doctrines in the Sunday-school. It is time to let 
our own people, as well as the world in general, know that 
Unitarians stand for something. Everywhere people are 
thinking about moral and religious questions. It is not 
enough to say, with wearisome iteration, “Be good, be 
virtuous, be upright;” we must-impart solid instruction. 
Even the children of to-day need something more than 
the “milk of the word.” Unitarian parents will take an 
interest in a Sunday-school that is really giving the pupils 
sound teaching. If the Evangelical schools have any 
advantage over our own, it comes from their having a 
definite aim; namely, to teach the children biblical truth 
as they understand it. 

Mr. Reynolds thought Mr. Savage’s “ Unitarian Cate- 
chism’”’ had done great good in compelling our laity to 
see that in religion there is the false to be rejected and 
the true to be believed. ‘ 

Let us then as Sunday-school workers take a cheerful 
and a hopeful view of the situation. Our Sunday-schools 
were never so good as they are to-day, and we may look 
forward with confidence to their enlisting in the future a 
far more general and hearty co-operation from the parents 
than they have ever had in the past, 


Rey. D. N. Beach, pastor of the Prospect St. (Congre- 
gational) Church, Cambridgeport, was the next speaker. 
After expressing the friendly feeling he had towards his 
Unitarian neighbors in Cambridge, and his interest in 
the good work of the Sunday-School Union, he referred 
to the steady progress the cause of the Sunday-school 
had made in his own denomination. Yet this had been 
accomplished only by long and arduous efforts. The late 
Dr. Asa Bullard —who might perhaps be called the 
father of American Sunday-schools — labored all his life 
in this direction. There is great power in the idea of the 
chureh being not only a worshipping body, but a sc/ool 
as well. Mr. Beach agreed with Mr. Reynolds in rec- 
ommending frequent union services of school and con- 
gregation. He would also have assmany of the parents 
as possible actual members of the school. In his own 
Sunday-school there were several large classes of adults. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is: Make the Sunday- 
school so good that the parents won’t be willing to be 
left out. 

Miss Ellis, who is the successful teacher of a large class 
of girls in Mr. Beach's Sunday-school, spoke —by ‘re- 
quest —of her work. She did not know why she met 
with success, except that she loved her girls and visited 
them a good deal. She thought the societies of ‘‘ King’s 
Daughters’ had been a great help. 
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Mrs. F. E. Colburn said she knew of an earnest young 
lady who had tried to do just such work as Miss Ellis 
described, but had failed, in more than one attempt, be- 
cause she insisted on having good order in the class. 

Mr. Spaulding read a letter, supposed to have been 
written by a Unitarian mother, in which certain things 
that parents expect of the Sunday-school were stated 
aud illustrated. Among these demands were: general 
good order in the school, and order in the class; some 
definite results in the way of teaching; and also wise 
methods of teaching, with which a parent could co- 
operate. 

Miss Kate L. Brown followed with a chapter of per- 
sonal experience as a Sunday-school teacher. She had 
had the same girls for many years. The hard time with 
them was the transition period from childhood to girl- 
hood, when the girls were “going over Fool’s Hill.” 
She agreed with Miss Ellis that the “King’s Daughters” 
had had great influence in attaching girls to the Sunday- 
school. She urged teachers not to talk down to their 
pupils, but to talk with the pupils. 

Mr. Samuel Weltch emphasized the importance of 
bringing the Sunday-school and the congregation fre- 
quently together. 

Miss Eleanor E. Boies thought rude behavior in Sunday- 
school could often be traced to lack of the right home- 
training. She feared there were many parents who cared 
very little about what the Sunday-school is doing for 
their children. 

Rev. Brooke Herford thought that in some instances 
perhaps too much was attempted. In his own school he 
made sure that all learned and could repeat the Golden 
Text. At the beginning of each school year he sends 
out the leaflet containing the year’s lessons to all the 
families in the congregation. 

Miss A. C. Dockham, of Chelsea, was the last speaker. 
She had found good results always followed the visits 
she paid to the parents of her pupils (in a large Primary 
class). ‘Ihe parents never failed to respond to such 
visits, and were in this way brought to an active co- 
operation with the teacher. 


THE SEAL-GRADE METHOD FOR ° 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Ar the January meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union Rev. F. B. Mott, of Salem, spoke of 
the method of study he had introduced into his 
Sunday-school. To this method he has given the 
name of “ The Seal-Grade,” from the use of differ- 


ent-colored seals which are affixed to the certificates. 


of the pupils. The main object of this method of 
work is to make sure that a certain limited amount 
of study is actually accomplished by any pupil in 
the school. “To earn a seal the pupil must memo- 
rize a few things in the course of a year, and read 
certain other things. 
own explanation of his new method. 


This method has a threefold aim : — 


1. There is the ‘Common Purpose.’ — The aim 
of this is to keep the true object of the Sunday. 
school constantly before the pupils, giving direction 
to all study, and making the spirit of the work felt 
through every detail. 

2. There is the “ Scheme of Work,’ — This aims to 
teach a few things clearly, —the life and purpose 
of Jesus Christ as Christianity, and the modern 
presentation and development of that purpose as 
Unitarianism. ; 

3. There are the. “ Seals.” — The object of using 
these is to arouse the attention and emulation of 
the pupils, — progress in the work of the school 
being indicated by colored seals affixed to a perma- 
nent certificate. d 


WoRK TO BE DONE TO GAIN EACH SEAL. 


Wuite Sera. 
Memorize, The “Conimon Purpose,” and the 
Lord’s Prayer. : 
Read, “ Every-day Life illustrated by the Life 
of Jesus,” by Mrs E. C. Wilson. 
Brive Sear. « 
Memorize, Parables of “The Sower,” 
Prodigal Son,” ‘The Good Samaritan.” 
Read, “The Childhood of Jesus,” by W. C. 
Gannett. 
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printed on stiff card-board in tasteful type, with 
heliotype illustration, and spaces for the several 


We give below Mr. Mott’s_ 
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Rep Sear. : 
Memorize, a standard Unitarian hymn (pupil's 
choice). : 


Read, The Gospel of Mark. 
SILVER SEAL. . vt 
Read, “ What is the Bible?” by J. T. Sunder. 
land; “ Unitarian Catechism,” by M. J. Savage. 
GoLp SEAL. _ ; 
Read, “ Bible for Learners,” Vol. IIL. ; “ Growth 
of Unitarian Thought ;” Articles in “The Uni. 
tarian.” cs a 


A Certificate, bearing the five seals and the sig- 
nature of the superintendent, is given to the pupil 
after he has reviewed the whole course in the 
normal class. 


The “ Common Purpose” referred to above is as 
follows : — 


“We join in worship and in work to learn God’s holy 
will, 

That every day and every hour His love our lives may 
fill, 

We join to find, by following Christ, the truth, the light, 
the way, ; 

That ieads through every doubt and fear to God’s eternal 
day. 

We join to help and cheer the weak, to reckon not the 
gain, 

But count the hardest duty light that lifts another's pain. 

We join to work, as Jesus did, in bringing heaven to 
earth, 

By making pure and strong and true the springs of 
human worth. 

By holding fast each other’s hands and looking up to 
God, 

We mean through all the wrongs of earth to keep the 
heavenly road, 

Till nothing from the simple right our daily lives can 
sever, J 

And we shall win the love of God to live with him 
forever.”’ 


The certificate used in this method has been 


seals. It can be purchased of the Sunday-School 
Society at the rate of five dollars per hundred copies. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of eight cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tup Unitarian Sunday-School Society has recently 
published new editions of Mrs. Wilson’s “ Parables,” 
First Series, and also of Mr. Dole’s “ Early Hebrew 
Stories,” and of Mr Spaulding’s “ Hebrew Prophets 
and Kings.” It has now in press, for publication 
early in April, the new Manual prepared by Rev. | 
W.H Lyon under the title of “A Study of the 
Sects.” 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tue observance of this national festival was very 
general in our Sunday-schools. Nearly eleven 
thousand copies were sold of the special service 
for the day prepared by the Unitarian Church 
Temperance Society. F 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must’ send twenty cents oe 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. : 
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